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By THe Avutuor oF ‘LADY FLAVIA.’ 


CHAPTER IL—FOR ENGLAND, 


‘Keep her away—steady there at the helm—three 
parts speed, if you like, captain; the current will 
do the rest,’ said the pilot, as the good steamship 
Quebec, homeward bound, glided rapidly down the 
mighty stream of the St Lawrence, on her way to 
the sea. 

It was the late autumn, emphatically styled the 
Fall, when the warmth of the so-called Indian 
summer is succeeded by the first signs of the 
coming winter. The dense masses of virgin 
forest, as yet uncleared by the axe of the settler, 
which here and there clothed the summit of some 
bold bluff along the river’s bank, were royally 
robed in flaming scarlet and deep crimson, in 
Tusset, orange, and gold. Somewhat of the mellow 
warmth and softened radiance of the genial weather 
yet lingered, but from time to time a gust of keen 
wind chilled the air, as ifin warning of what was to 
come ; while the crisp red leaves were whirled in 
showers from the trees that overhung the water, 
and dropped, swirling, into the eddies below. 

‘We shall be the last boat, I reckon, that will 
get down the Big Drink this year,’ said the Quebec's 
first officer, a gaunt, lankhaired citizen of the Great 
Republic. ‘A cold snap’s a-coming, or my name 
is not Ephraim Jones. Lucky if we don't get 
jammed in the ice-pack, moving south, outside 
Anticosti,’ 

It was late, and the glorious autumn that had 
lasted so long in the ripe perfection of its beauty, 
was beginning to droop before the frigid breath of 
conquering winter. Already the far-off cliffs of 
Labrador were ribbed in sevenfold ice ; the bergs 
were moving southward in glistening pageant, like 
so many floating islands of shimmering crystal ; and 
soon the north-west wind would come howling over 
the Red River prairies, bearing on its mighty wings 
the snow that should enwrap the northern portion 


of the continent as in a fair white shroud. 


HO! 


It was high time for those who did not wish to 
pass their long winter in Canada to seek shelter 
elsewhere. A good many passengers were on board 
of the Quebec—officers coming home on leave, 
colonists visiting the mother-country on business, 
stray tourists returning to pour the contents of their 
note-books, and their holiday experiences of bears 
and buffaloes, Yankees and mosquitoes, into octavo 
volumes of print. There were also one or two 
families bound for Europe, whose ostensible purpose 
was education for the junior branches ; although it 
is possible that titled husbands for the elder sisters, 
whose gay hats and velvet jackets were conspicu- 
ous on the deck, might also form an important if 
unacknowledged item in the maternal programme. 
Almost unnoticed among all these, yet well deserv- 
ing of observation on a wider stage than that 
afforded by the holy-stoned deck-planks of the 
packet, was the tall and graceful figure of a young 
girl, who appeared not to belong to any of the 
loquacious groups around her. 

‘Isn't that Miss Violet Maybrook, yonder by the 
binnacle? It must be awkward for the poor girl, 
if she is quite alone, said a good-natured, grizzle- 
headed major of artillery, who stood beside the 
brass-rimmed cabin stairs. 

‘O no; the captain, old Morrison, takes charge 
of her. But there is really no difficulty for a lady 
travelling by herself, either in the States or the 
Dominion,’ answered the Canadian to whom he 
spoke ; ‘though, I daresay, she does feel herself a 
little lonesome at the change.’ 

Meanwhile, the subject of these remarks stood 
apart, looking wistfully, as it seemed, on the fast 
receding shores of the broadening river, the gleam- 
ing surface of which was dotted by fishing-skiffs, 
and wave-washed rafts of rough-hewn timber float- 
ing down to Quebec ; and diversified here and there 
by some green group of fairy islets, whose willows 
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dipped their yellowing branches in the rippling 
water, and where the mimosa and the maple 
flourished among the rocks that marred the rank 
luxuriance of the long grass. She was young—not 
more than two-and-twenty at the most—and her 
face was one to which the most fastidious critic 
could scarcely have denied the praise due to a rare 
loveliness ; yet her features were far from being 
regular, and her complexion was of a creamy 
whiteness, untouched by any warmer tint. What 
struck the observer most was the exceeding beauty 
of the eyes—those large, dark, ionate eyes, 


long and heavy when they rested on her soft cheek. 
She had a wealth of raven hair that rendered her 
independent of the chignon-maker’s art ; and her 
delicate mouth was well shaped, with red lips that 
were rem a little too firm. She was simply, 
even plainly dressed, and her demeanour was 
quiet and unassuming ; but there was an unstudied 

in all her movements, and what she wore 

e her better than was the case with the 
much more brilliantly attired colonial belles chat- 
ting and laughing at the distance of a few paces. 
The girl from time to time withdrew her pensive 
eyes from shorewards, and glanced inquiringly, 
and er impatiently, along the deck, as if in 
search of some one whose appearance was unduly 


‘Well, Miss Maybrook !’ said a masculine voice 
at last, as its owner approached her, and stood, as 
if waiting for her to speak. A tall, fair-haired man 
of some thirty years of age, well dressed, and well- 
looking, with even a certain charm of voice and 
manner, but yet with a nameless something in his 
tone and lineaments, that, to a heedful physiogno- 
mist, should have cried, Beware! There was some 
craft, but no intellect, in that low white brow, 
from beneath which the blue eyes looked out so 
boldly ; some tenacity in that square jaw, with its 
white teeth just shining through the heavy mous- 
tache of golden tawny hue; but the expression of 
the lips was sensual, hard, and cruel. Women are 
not, ordinarily speaking, very severe judges of the 
character that underlies a showy exterior ; and yet 
the newcomer winced perceptibly as his eyes met 
those of the girl whom he had iateeed. 

‘Well, Sir Frederick Dashwood ?’ she said, in 
measured accents, and almost, as it seemed, with a 
touch of sarcasm in her tone; then, after pausing 
in vain for a reply, she added, petulantly : ‘Is that 
all you have to say to me ?’ 

e laughed, stroking, meanwhile, with his strong 

white hand, sparkling with more rings than most 
men wear in these days of careless attire and easy 
manners, the fair moustache that shaded his upper 
lip. It was a low laugh, not good to hear, band 
and sardonic rather ; but his voice was pleasant 
enough when he said: ‘Never mind the Sir 
Frederick just now, Violet. I have not been long 
enough used to the blushing honours of my baron- 
etcy to feel the omission of the title—such as it is. 
Besides, you were not always so formal. It was 
“Fred,” wasn’t it, Violet, a little time ago ?” 
_ And as he spoke, he bent over her, and looked 
girl’s proud eyes softened, and how rapi er 
whole changed, as a gloomy 
— under a gleam of sunshine. 

*If I could trust you—if I could do that,’ she 
murmured, as if her thoughts had found unbidden 


fringed with coal-black lashes, that looked strangely | b 


utterance ; but his ear was quick, and he caught 
the sounds, low and hardly audible as they were. 

‘You can,’ he answered, earnestly but gently ; 
‘and you must. It is too late in the day, now, for 
either of us to hang back, where that is concerned,’ 

‘Yes ; that is true, though you say it, returned 
the girl, speaking in the same dreamy manner as 
before. ‘Whoever is free, you and I are bound to 
confidence. If you loved me—but that was an 
idle fancy—I should have something’ to cling 
to, some one plank of safety in the storm that 
must one day burst upon me. But if that cannot 

‘It can ; believe me that it can,’ interrupted Sir 
Frederick eagerly, but in cautious accents. ‘You 
are restless and unreasonable to-day, Violet; and 
see! all those gossiping fools yonder are staring at 
us. Come with me a few steps, here on the poop, 
and let us ap to be contemplating the prospect 
as we talk. We shall attract less remark in that 
way. 

Violet Maybrook allowed him to lead her to 
the raised portion of the deck beyond the wheel, 
whence a better view of the receding shores could 
be obtained, and there leant against the vessel’s 
taffrail, with her eyes fixed, as before, on the dark- 
ening masses of the forest, the fields where fence 
and fallow were fast growing blurred and indistinct 
as the shadows deepened, and the rocks that rose, 
bare and ghostly, from amid the shallow waters 
near the bank. 

‘See !’ she said, pening towards a group of tiny 
islets, over which overed a white haze that crept 
upwards and onwards; ‘see how the mist takes 
shape, and seems to follow us like a troop of sheeted 
spectres ; while yonder, again, it lies spread over 
the meadows like a silver fleece. But I forgot. 
You are like Peter Bell, and to you a yellow prim- 
rose is a yellow primrose, and nothing more, 
Frederick.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know about that,’ replied the 
oung man, frankly enough ; ‘it is true, I’m not 
terary and so on; but when a es | is pretty, I 

suppose I see it. A silver fleece,eh? By Jove, I 
wish it was!’ And this time his laugh was good- 
humoured, for his torpid fancy was tickled by the 
suggestion. 

‘How you worship money!’ rejoined Miss 
Maybrook, with somewhat of scorn in her voice ; 
but the baronet coolly answered : 

‘Of course I do; I never saw much of it, you 
know, though I had credit in plenty once, which is 
all very well till the smash comes, and then a 
fellow finds out the difference. Come, Violet, you 
are trying to put me out of temper; but it won’t do, 
so we may as well be friends. I wonder what 
you'll say of London ?” 

‘I scarcely expect to see much of this wonderful 
London of yours,’ said Miss Maybrook. ‘The Right 
Honourable the Dowager Lady Livingston—yes, I 
think I am accurate as to the designation of my 
noble employer—resides at Richmond, you may 
remember, notin London, And it could make little 
difference to me, as her salaried companion, whether 
her house, the Fountains, be in “town,” as you 
call it, or in the country. I know, from books, 
something of the old country, and something, too, 
of the sort of life I shall have to lead, and I assure 
you that I do not cherish any very rose-coloured 
ideas of what lies before me.’ 

There was a suppressed bitterness in the tone in 
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which these words were uttered, which was not 
lost upon the hearer, 

‘Upon my word,’ he said hastily, ‘I think you 
will not find things half so bad as you fancy them. 
The dowager always hated me’—— 

‘ What singularly bad taste !? murmured Violet; 
but the irony of the remark produced no effect on 
Sir Frederick’s evident determination to retain his 

-humour unrufiled. 

‘Well, but she did,’ he continued ; ‘always dis- 
liked me from a boy—you know there’s some 
relationship through my mother—and when I was 
a child, 1 was always getting into the old lady’s 
black-books by teasing her fat brute of a lapdog, 
making her parrot scream, and tumbling amongst 
her china ; but she can be kind, and generous too, 
where she takes a fancy. Some of these old women 
are terrible Tartars ; but I don’t think you will have 
much to complain of with her. She is an awfull 
rich woman ; and though she calls herself an invali 
she does entertain now and then, and doo 
liberally, I can tell ye ; and she’s well thought of 
by the great guns of London society, the slow ones, 
I mean, such as Lady Blunderbore, the Duchess 
of Snowdon, and all that heavy lot. I daresay 
there will be lawn-parties in summer, and boating, 
and picnics, and the rest of it. If you can tide 
over the time until the fine weather comes, I daresay 
you won't be moped beyond bearing. And I 
shall run down when I can, and, at worst, it will 
only be a Say thing, this engagement of 
yours. I must have time, of course, to look about 
me, and to see how the governor’s affairs really 
stood, and if I have inherited anything beyond the 
handle to my name ; and then ’—— 

‘And then I shall come to your home, and be 
your wife, Fred, shall I not?’ interrupted Violet, 
watching him narrowly, as if to mark the effect 
which her: words should produce. He did not 
make an immediate reply, but stood lazily twisting 
the ends of his thick moustache, meditating, it ma 
be, on the answer that he must give, and at lengt 
he said, deliberately, and in the manner of one 
who weighs word : 

‘Yes, Violet, hope so—that is, at anyrate, the 
theory of the thing; but then there may be diffi- 
culties, yes, and delays, about carrying out this 
little scheme of ours. You women have a way of 
overleaping obstacles, steeplechase fashion, and 
going slapdash over every impediment that lies 
in the way of matrimony. I’m sure, Vi, that I 
take it as a compliment, and I suppose you must 
be fond of a fellow, to be ready to the fortunes 
of one who may, if the last letter of those plodding 
old attorneys is but near the truth, turn out only 
that most pitiable of paupers, a pauper with a title. 
But I am bound to think for both ; and being older 
than you, and having seen more of the world, and 
so forth, to see that I have a home for you to be 
mistress of, before I ask you to come toit. Doyou 
understand me, Violet ?’ 

‘TI think I do, returned the girl, with curling lip 
and flashing eyes, ‘though seldom has selfishness 
been more elegantly masked. You are afraid, is 
it not so, to me—me, Violet Maybrook—whom 
you love so well, and to whom you owe so much, 
down to poverty? That is the gist of your pretty 
oration. Well, but if I do not fear poverty? Ifa 
small income and a struggling life have no terrors 
for me, will you dare to confess yourself less brave, 
less fitted to face the trials of life, than is the 


woman whom you have sworn to love!’ The 
scorn that broke forth in her ringing voice and 
passionate gesture was not lost upon the baronet ; 
et he bore it, to all appearance, stoically enough. 
here was no frown on his low brow, no angry 
sparkle in his steel-blue eye, and his voice was 
gentle, and almost caressing, as he said: 

‘It is because I do care so much for you, my 
little Violet, that I am content to be called selfish, 
rather than to do you serious harm. You tell me 
that you don’t fear poverty ; but that is precisely 
because you do not know what poverty, in its true, 
old-world, European, humiliating sense, implies. 
I don’t myself believe that any man is thoroughly 
poor if he has not, in some sense, come down in 
the world, slid, that is, to a lower level than that 
to which he has been accustomed. When I was 
a in the west of Ireland, I have envied 
the appetite with which those poor Connemara 
bogtrotters devoured their kishful of potatoes— 
not, mind, the mealy, floury vegetables that you 
Canadians born call “Irish” potatoes, but black 
lumpers that look as inviting as a mess of horse- 
beans. Your only notion of poverty, Violet, is 
shabby furniture, a bad dinner, and scanty fuel. 
Mine is one which comprises duns, debt, endless 
lies to stave off the creditor from week to week, a 
smiling face kept up before the world when the 
heart is half breaking, sickly children pining for 
good food and pure air, shams, insults, Care night 
and day as an inmate of the house, and everything 

ggravated by the necessity for keeping a smooth 
face before a society that votes misfortune a bore, 
sorrow a bore, ruin a bore, and that hardly permits 
a man or woman to die in peace unless well-feed 
doctors issue daily bulletins, and Mr Banting him- 


self conducts the funeral ceremonies. On my 
soul, Violet, what I ~ is true !’ 
He had commenced his speech in sugared accents, 


and guardedly withal ; but as he went on, his voice 
had gathered force and volume, and he spoke with 
all the conviction of one who acts a part no longer, 
but believes sincerely in the solid truth of every 
word. Miss Maybrook herself, though perhaps by 
nature distrustful, and doubly so by habit where 
this man was concerned, could not help admitting 
to herself that what he had said was probably, to 
the best of his belief, true. 

‘This last letter from old Sir George’s lawyers,’ 
she said, after a pause, ‘what was its exact pur- 
port? You have mentioned it to me before we 
sailed, but you said little about it. I merely 
gathered from your words that your ene 
was not so rich as you supposed him to be.’ 

‘You shall see the letter itself to-morrow, or 
to-night,’ returned Dashwood seriously : ‘I want 
to keep nothing back from you. No; it seems, 
unless the lawyers are out of their reckoning, that 
the old man was not, close and sly as he was about 
money matters, the shrewd, old, tight-fisted miser 
I have for years believed him to be. His papers 
were so muddled, and the hiding-places where he 
kept his securities so hard to come at, that Nupen 
a Smink—a decent firm in Lincoln’s Inn—they 
once compromised with some money-lenders for me, 
at Sir George’s request—cannot make out whether 
my grandfather was rich, or as poor as Job: they 
are attorneys, and therefore, as seeing plenty of the 
shady side of life, think the latter. There is no 
will, and I take what there is ; but every Jew in 
London holds a bit of stamped paper with my 
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— to it ; and if I had not sailed for Canada 
when I did, my address would have been White- 
cross Street, E.C. I know the tribes well, Violet, 
and that they always give a promising fish plenty 
of line. They won't immediately, now I come 
back as Sir Frederick, pounce on me, as they would 
have done on poor Fred Dashwood of the Lancers. 
No, no ; they will consider that I may get a lump 
of money, somehow, out of my grandfather’s suc- 
cession, or that I may———_ I don’t like to say it, 
A for fear you should fire up again, my dear, 
ut 


‘Speak, pray, without fear of any outbreak on 
my part,’ said Violet wearily: ‘you were going 
to say that the people to whom you owe money 
might think 

* That I was likely to marry money. An heiress, 

ou see, Vi, is generally the resource of a man 
ike myself ; and Moss, and Abrahams, and the 
rest of them, know well enough that some little 
peer or other, whose papa has made a fortune in 
ongcloths or Manchester — cottons, would 
not object to be called Lady Dashwood. Every- 
thing commands a price, and a title can be quoted 
in the marriage-market just as freely as any other 
commodity. You need not mind what I say about 
that. I have no intention of selling myself for a 
dowry—break stones on the road, sooner, or take 
the shilling as a private in the old regiment—but I 
only mention it to shew that the Hebrews would 
set upon me tooth and nail, if I began my career 
in England by marrying for love,’ 

‘For love, Frederick Dashwood? . Say, rather, for 
fear,’ haughtily rejoined the girl, as she turned her 
flashing eyes full upon his provokingly calm face. 
‘Do you think I do not you, and know you, 
and that I do not see that you would play me 
false, and leave me to flutter on my aimless course, 
like a dead leaf blown before the wind, if you only 
dared to risk a breach between us! But you do 
not dare it. Enough of these excuses. You have 
asked for time to settle your affairs, and you shall 
have it, free from any importunity of mine. Who 
is, may I ask, this young girl, this Miss—Miss—I 
forget the name, now on a visit to Lady Livingston, 
as Mrs Dashwood’s letter informs me !’ 

*T sup you mean my cousin, Beatrice— 
Beatrice Fleming—a nearer relation to the dowager 
than I am, answered Sir Frederick, half sullenly. 
‘She is a favourite, and often there.’ 

‘A favourite, and your cousin, and young, and 
pretty —. said Violet Maybrook slowly. 

Ah, ea, I shall soon see her, and judge for my- 
self. Come; it is dark, and we can stay here no 
longer ; so I will take your arm, if you please, and 
jon the company yonder. I have one consolation, 

red—you dare not, even if you would, be false to 
me.’ 
CHAPTER II.—CANADIAN MEMORIES. 

‘I don’t care, not the snapping of a gun-flint, not 
the scale of a pickerel, for the reasons why it should 
be so. There must be something wrong about the 
man, something worse, I mean, than his being a 
horse-jockey and a pippin’ (which last colonial 
colloquialism for a scapegrace fell flat enough on 
the English ears of the audience)—‘something 
worse, even, than his being a conceited dangler 
after the foolish women who are taken by his 
looks and his London airs. There always is some- 
thing wrong about a chap for whom nobody has a 


good word: I learned that during the eight or nine 
and twenty years I have sat on the bench of our 
supreme court yonder,’ said a keen-featured — 
man, whose glistening gray hair matched well wit 

a face that was shrewd, but not unkindly of aspect. 

‘Can’t say, I’m sure, judge !’ rejoined one of the 
listeners, a pale lieutenant of engineers. ‘ Dashing 
Dashwood—he brought the sobriquet with him 
from the Plunger regiment he belonged to before 
he exchanged into the infantry, and was quartered 
here—is, so I have always heard, not half-bad/ 

‘Which means, that he has not been detected in 
cheating at cards, pays his bets on settling-day, is 
never seen intoxicated, and has not, in short, done 
anything to forfeit the character of an officer and a 
gentleman,’ said the judge, very austerely. ‘It is 
just those men whom your British slang calls “ not 
half-bad” who do thrice the harm that a branded 
and transparent scoundrel can work. I speak 
strongly, gentlemen, but that is because I feel 
strongly. It is Captain Dashwood, and such as he, 
who earn your cloth a bad name among us plain 
colonials. But I think I can safely say that no 
man, and no woman, was ever anything but the 
worse for having to do with this redcoat Lothario, 
“eas fellow-passengers we have the privilege to 

‘You are hard on the young fellow, ’pon my 
word, judge, you are,’ said the honest captain of 
the Quebec, in whose cabin, around a table whereon 
were bottles and glasses of various shape and 
dimensions, a knot of male passengers sat convers- 
ing as they smoked their cigars, and imbibed those 
iced beverages, juleps, smashes, coblers, and stone 
fences, so called, which are plentiful in Atlantic 
steam-packets. ‘ Very likely the lad never had a 
chance—was spoiled at the very start. I’ve heard 
something of the pace those Lancer fellows go— 
theatricals here, a race meeting there, endless balls 
and champagne suppers, the regimental drag with 
its team of t ioatade matched to a hair, blind- 
hookey in the small-hours, and every contrivance 
to help the poorer of them down the steep road to 
ruin. That was his father, I suppose, that Sir 
George who died the other day ?” 

‘No; it was his grandfather, said a pert little 
tourist, who had borne the tribulations of prairie 
travel and Far West savagery for the express pur- 
pose of being a lion, next May, in London society. 
‘Everybody knew that old fogey, and his pill-box 
with the big brown horses, when he was still a 
practising physician in Jekyl Street. He was very 
old, had been made a baronet by George IV. and 
pouched more fees at one time than any fashion- 
able doctor in town. He ought to have saved a lot 
of money, but he was always an expensive sort of 
man. Besides, he paid away a good deal for his 
son’s debts, ay, and his grandson’s too, before they 
had a difference’ 

‘What relation was Mr Philip Dashwood, who 
died three years back, to this Sir George?’ asked 
the sietnk major of artillery. ‘I met him in 
Montreal, when first I joined the brigade stationed 
in Canada; a well-informed man, with a nice gentle 
wife, and one of the finest little boys I ever saw. 

‘Philip Dashwood—I knew him well—was the 
medical baronet’s eldest son, I believe,’ rejoined the 
judge: ‘this Sir Frederick’s father was a younger 
brother of his ; but I believe Philip and his father 
were not on a very cordial footing.’ 


‘That they weren't, and I know all the story,’ 
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put in the little tourist briskly. ‘Old Sir George, 
who had begun at the bottom of the ladder him- 
self, wanted his children to be real aristocrats ; and 
the younger of the two indulged the parental fancy 
by going into the army, flinging about his golden 
sovereigns at such a rate that it must have puzzled 
the doctor to supply them, and marrying a lady of 
very old stock, the Honourable Louisa Fleming, who 
was ten years his senior, and had been brought out 
in the London marriage-market when Fred Dash- 
wood—Fred primus, we may call him—got his first 
birching at Eton, and deserved it too, as I have 
heard my governor say, for a wilder pickle never 
lived ; and indeed he didn’t live very long—it’s the 
pace that kills—and hard drinking, a hide-and-seek 
career, late hours, and the Queen’s Bench prison, 
made an end of Captain Dashwood. His wife is 
alive, in some Bath or Cheltenham boarding-house, 
they say, living on an allowance from the old doctor. 
I hope her son will be dutiful enough to pay it as 
unctually. As for Philip, Sir George never liked 
on thought him a poor-spirited creature, without 
the pluck to get into debt ; and when Phil set the 
seal to his disgrace by marrying a good girl, the 
daughter of a country parson, whom he had known 
as governess in some family at which Mr Dashwood 
visited, the old man fairly shut the door in his son’s 
face, and cast him off, in fact, as a disgrace to the 
budding genealogical tree of the Dashwoods. 

‘Well, it was easy to send Philip to the right- 
about, to scratch his name out of a will, and to 
return his letters unopened ; but the old medico 
had no more power to deprive Esau of his birth- 
right, the succession to the baronetcy, than—than 
scores of men have, peers and commoners, who 
hate the future occupant of their very comfortable 
shoes. He had emigrated, Philip had; and some 
distant connections of his wife being established in 
Montreal, he settled there, set up as a merchant— 
he had some few hundred pounds, inherited from 
his mother’s relations, to begin with, and throve 
tolerably well. Then he died, as you know, and 
the poor little boy died too—an accident, wasn’t it 
—ice-breaking, or something of that sort? and so 
Sir George died, and Frederick the Second reigns in 
his place. But I suspect Sir Frederick will not have 
much to reign over, since the old man was hard hit 
by the smash of three or four bubble companies, as 
I happen to know. I suppose the captain will 
have to look out for some minor heiress who wants 
to be called “ My Lady.” 

Somebody here observed that the baronet seemed 
to admire that pretty Miss Maybrook, and won- 
dered how she would approve of such fortune- 
hunting arrangements as had been suggested. The 
judge shook his head, 

The sooner that young lady learns to forget 
him, the better I should say,’ was his out-spoken 
opinion. ‘They are acquaintances of long date now 
—she and he were mufiins all last winter, and’ —— 

‘Excuse me, judge,’ interrupted the dapper 
tourist, taking out his pocket-book ; ‘I really must 
ask for a word of explanation regarding that term 
a I thought I knew a thing or two, 

ut 

‘But not the natural history of the Canadian 
muffin,’ said the judge with a chuckle. ‘True, yours 
has been a summer visit to the Dominion, or you 
would have been aware that, in the best society of 
our cities, young ladies and gentlemen pair off for 
the season, at sleighing-parties, snow picnics, skat- 


ing, dancing, and taboggining. It is a custom 
which temporary residents, like our military friends 
here, are found to take to kindly enough,’ 

‘Quite true!’ said the engineer lieutenant, smil- 
ing at the bewildered incredulity that was visible 
in the traveller’s face, ‘It is rather a serious thing, 
though, as regards making a good choice. Your 
business is;to drive out your muffin, wrapped in 
warm furs, as fast as the galloping horses can whirl 
the sleigh along, to dance with your mufiin, escort 
her everywhere, and so forth. No chaperons, 
capital fun, and no harm done to anybody. Must 
not change, though ; always a row if you do that. 
Instead of a partner for a dance, you take one for 
a Canada winter, 

‘Which often leads, I presume, to a partnershi 
for life, unless you are laughing at my same | 
observed the tourist. 

‘Often, but not always, answered the judge. 
‘But Mr Scarper was right when he said that 
nobody was the worse for the practice; and indeed 
our Canadian girls, with all their buoyant spirits 
and innocent mirth, are quite capable of taking 
care of themselves, Sometimes an unpleasantness 
does occur.’ 

‘Ah, yes, said another officer ; ‘as when young 
Larpent shot Jack Lovelace at the skating rink— 
Lovelace of the Fusileers—because of some wrong 
or other done to his sister ; and the jury found him 
not guilty at the trial, you remember, judge? 
“ Served him right,” would have been a better ver- 
dict still. By-the-bye, he was a friend of Dashing 
Dashwood’s. Birds of a feather, eh? I was with 
the detachment at Toronto most of the cold season, 
myself; but I was in the way of hearing the Mon- 
treal town-talk, and when Willis dropped into the 
messroom with the news, that that youngster, Lar- 
pent—he was scarcely seventeen—had loaded his 
revolver, and pulled trigger on that unlucky Jack, 
before the eyes of all the gay company skating 
quadrilles ty gaslight, to the music of a military 
band, we agreed that it was just what might 
have been expected, and that Dashwood’s turn 
might not unlikely come next. But Miss May- 
brook, to judge by her looks and that proud car- 
riage of her head, is of a different stamp from little 
tobe Larpent, that I remember seeing in Toronto. 
She was governess, or companion, or something, in 
the house of Mrs Dashwood, was she not ?” 

‘She was,’ the judge replied—‘ companion, that 
is, to Mrs Dashwood, and governess to little 
Charley, and mother and child were both very 
much attached to her—deservedly so, as I believe, 
for a better and more sweet-natured girl than Violet 
Maybrook never lived; and her affection for the 
tiny boy—he was but six years old when he died, 
poor little fellow ; but that was a sad piece of busi- 
ness—won the mother’s heart. The widow was a 
kind, easy-tempered creature, who never forgot, as 


“some ladies do, that a governess is a sentient human 


being like themselves, and not a mere teaching 
machine, to be laid on the shelf in the intervals of 
imparting a sound elementary education ; and Miss 
Violet was allowed a good deal of liberty, and was 
able to accept the many invitations she received, 
exactly as if she had been a niece or younger sister 
of her employer. She was allowed, too, as I have 


said, to associate with Captain Fred Dashwood, who 
was her constant companion in the many merry 
outdoor amusements with which we colonists 
enliven our long winter. Few ladies in England 
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would have sanctioned such a degree of intimacy 
between a governess and her nephew, but out here 
we are more simple in our social habits, and 
besides, Mrs Philip Dashwood perhaps remem- 
bered that she herself once filled a similar 
position ; but at anyrate the fact was so. 

‘Then, in the bright spring weather, came the 
unlucky death of poor little Charley ; and after that 
happened, the widow lost her health and spirits, 
al to eae to go home to her own people, 
and to leave behind her the Canadian residence in 
which she had been twice left a mourner for the 
dead that were dear to her. She was tolerably well 
off, and had many friends in Montreal, but she 
could not bear to remain, and has gone back to 
England and her relations. But her attachment to 
Miss Maybrook was not impaired; and she pro- 
mised to exert herself to procure her some really 
good appointment in England ; and has succeeded 
in doing so. That old dowager—Lady Livingston 
is her name—who has engaged Miss Maybrook at 
a high salary, as her companion, is in some way a 
Saasreunn at Captain Fred’s mother, and there 
had always been some intercourse by letter main- 
tained between Philip Dashwood and his fashion- 
able brother’s household; indeed, I fancy the 
—— did not scruple to borrow from the civilian 
when his purse was at low-water mark ; and that 
the present Sir Frederick was also under pecuniary 
obligations to his colonial relatives. In the mean- 
time Miss Violet resided with her parents, a mile 
or two out of Montreal, worthy, struggling persons 
who have a large family and a narrow income ; and 
who naturally expect their young folks to shift for 
themselves as ear y as they can. Now she is bound 
for Europe ; and here, as you see, is Dashwood, a 
gee in the same ship ; but I think I was not 
‘ar wrong in saying that Miss Maybrook would act 
wisely in forgetting him, as he will her, when once 
among familiar scenes and old associates,’ 

Meanwhile, the steamship, aided by the might 
of the giant river’s powerful current, rushed swiftly 
and surely on, upon her way to the ocean, bearin, 
with her the hopes and fortunes, the plans 

irations, of a hundred passengers, every one of 
whom had doubtless his or her allotted part in the 
complicated drama of human life. A little corner 
of the veil, as concerned Violet Maybrook and Sir 
Frederick, had been lifted for the curious inspection 
of that segment of the public to be found on board 
of the Quebec ; but if something was known, and 
more guessed, regarding these two, how much 
might have lain beyond the reach either of research 
or of conjecture. Popular opinion, as a rule, was 
by far more lenient towards the handsome Canadian 
gitl, going for the first time among absolute 
strangers to earn a precarious livelihood, than tow- 
ards the titled Englishman with whom she paced 
the deck so often, and with whom she lingered so 
late beneath the white moonlight, against which 
the rigging stood out as if carved in ebony. That 
he was dissolute, selfish, utterly corrupt and lost, 
most of those who had any acquaintance with him 
knew, as by intuition ; but with her the case was 
different. It was her misfortune, not her fault, 
that she loved such a one as he was, 

That she did love him, no one doubted. In spite 
of her pride, of the feminine delicacy that was 
innate in her, of the training which education 
im she was unable long to hide from even a 
dull-witted observer the fact, that her heart was 


irrevocably given to this man, unworthy as he 
was. There were some of the lookers-on who were 
sagacious enough to see that she despised him, 
that she mistrusted him, that she hated herself, at 
times, because she loved him, and yet that she was 
never happy but in his presence, never at ease but 
when he was beside her. One or two, keener than 
the rest, saw one thing more. Sir Frederick Dash- 
wood, man of the world as he was, was nevertheless 
afraid of giving serious offence to this penniless 
little governess of Canada, though why it should 
be so, was an — beyond their powers of solu- 
tion. So the go ry a webec proceeded on herway, 
past the heights of that fortress city whence she 
took her name, past the rocky islands that stud 
the mouth of the St Lawrence, past the darkling 
cliffs of Anticosti, out into the dim gray waters of 
the measureless Atlantic, where already glistenin 

castles, and steeples, and crags, and hillocks, 0 
translucent green and vivid blue, were rolling 
massively southwards before the arctic breeze. 
On she went, with her ii | freight of hopes, and 
cares, and fears, ‘homeward bound’ for England. 


SCENES AT TANGIER. 


TANGIER, which has always been a favourite resort 
of artists, and has of late been much resorted to 
by consumptive patients, is one of the very few 
 saqps which has not yielded to western civilisation. 
he empire of Morocco is, in every respect, except 
that steamers reach its ports, and that it is colonised, 
to a very limited extent, by English and French 
ple, the same as it was in the days when the 
spirit of slavery and the spirit of chivalry were 
arrayed one against the other; it bears the same 
stamp of ignorance and ferocity, and exhibits the 
same strange mixture of gorgeousness and squalor. 
A foretaste of the medley and motley life of the 
place is offered to the traveller when he crosses 
from Gibraltar to Tangier, in a very small, and 
excessively dirty screw tug-boat, as described in a 
work before us.* 

The boat is graphically described as bein 
always heavily laden with cargo, and crowde 
by Moors and Jews, whose costumes and cus- 
toms are equally objectionable. 
land, it is immediately surrounded by a swarm o 
amphibious, half-naked persons of both races, whose 
pam it is to wade out through the surf to the 

oats, and carry ashore the goods and passengers, 
for no boat can approach within one hundred yards 
of land. The transit, performed in a ‘ chair,’ as the 
contrivance of crossed rope is wong oma called, 
is by no means pleasant, and has been known to 
affect the nerves of delicate people ~ painfully. 
However, if you want to get out of the steamer, 

ou must perform the journey on the back of a 
5 ew; a@ Moor would not carry anything but a bale 
of goods or a Mohammedan ; and the process is likely 
to injure one’s first impressions of Tangier. The 
town is within five hours’ sail of Europe, and might 
be five million miles away, it is so utterly unlike 
the western world. The primitive barbarism of 
centuries ago still exists there ; life seems to stand 
still ; and though, to the many artists who visit 
Morocco, it is an enchanting place, it would disgust 
a thrifty farmer or an enterprising trader, and make 


* A Winter in Morocco. By Amelia Perrier. Henry 
S. King & Co. 
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every hair on the head of an inspector of nuisances 
stand on end. The laziness and superstition of the 
populace, the dirt of the streets, the horrid sights 
which meet the eye, the villainous smells which 
assail the nose, are drawbacks to the picturesqueness 
of the town, the varied aspects of the people with 
their strange brilliant attire, the bracing delicious 
atmosphere, and the exceeding grandeur and beaut; 
of the scenery of the surrounding country, whic 
will be felt in proportion to the more or less artistic 
constitution of the traveller. The town is beauti- 
fully situated; and the environs are wonderfully 
lovely, with the deep blue bay lying beneath it ; 
while beyond the bay rise the African mountains, 
shaded with every rich and lovely tint of purple 
and green and gold, and some white-tipped with 
everlasting snow. Tothe left, are the wide blue sea 
of the Straits, and the purple mountains of Spain, 
which, on a clear day, look so near, that the little 
town of Tarifa, nestling in the sands at their base, 
seems but a stone’s-throw off. In the farther dis- 
tance, through the bright clearness, Gibraltar is 
plainly to be seen, even to the houses clustering 
about the base of the Rock, and the zigzag wall 
running up its side. 

The foreground of this lovely scene is in har- 
mony with the rest. Through the ancient gate- 
way—every cranny of which, and of the jsssed 
walls that slope away from it, is full of flowers 
and climbing-plants—pours a continuous stream 
of _ Moors, civilians wearing garments of 
dark blue cloth, with haiks and turbans of snowy 
white ; soldiers in jackets and burnouses of eve 
hue, armed with inlaid matchlocks; Mooris. 
women wrap in their large white haiks, and 
struggling awkwardly along with their loose scarlet 
slippers ; Jews in dark-blue gabardines and black 
eben ; burly negro slaves clad in white cotton 
garments ; now and then a stranger in stiff sombre 
European garb. Some are riding horses, or 
donkeys, or mules; the others driving these animals 
along laden with heavy burdens. About the gate- 
way, enjoying that simple unadulterated idleness 
which forms one of the principal pleasures of 
eastern life, squat groupe of the same people, 
except the women. This sounds very pretty and 
picturesque ; but it does not do to look too closely 
at the picture, for the condition of the streets 
through which the living variegated ribbon winds 
is too disgusting for description. Some of them are 
so narrow that the cats jump across them from roof 
to roof, and their paving is of an elementary kind, 
no attempt at levelling having been made, even in 
the principal and comparatively wide street run- 
ning from the Water Port to the market-place; 
so that, in addition to being a steep ascent the 
whole way, it consists of a series of miniature hills 
and valleys, and is paved with stones of all sizes 
and shapes; the large ones placed on the tops of 
the hills, the little ones in the ae The path- 
ways thus constructed are filled with every abomi- 
nation known to the human sufferer in Europe, and 
many which, even in the worst portions of the 
worst towns, are happily unknown. Mutilated and 
starving animals, cats, dogs, and fowls, dead and 
dying, are flung into the public road, with the re- 
fuse from the fish, fruit, and vegetable stalls. The 
chief object of interest, which has to be reached by 
passing through the ama of these dreadful 
streets, is the Great Mosque. No Christian is per- 
mitted to enter it; but a passing glance through 


the —_ doorway gives a notion of its size, and a 
refreshing glimpse of the scrupulous cleanliness 
of its black and white glazed tiles. 

Almost as strange to English eyes are the offices 
of the ‘talebs,’ or lawyers of Tangier, who not 
only transact the law business of the city, but 
write letters for all comers for an extremely 
moderate price. They get extensive practice, for 
the Moors do not generally know how to write. 
Their offices are mere holes, like the cobblers’ stalls 
still to be seen in old-fashioned English villages. 
The conditions of life are very hard for the poor, 
and for the vendors of small-wares. The market- 
women have to toil for many miles over the burn- 
ing sand, to —— the produce of the distant fields 
and villages to the market; and they are hideous, 
from overwork, exposure to the merciless sun, and 
the complicated inconvenience and ugliness of their 
dress. Not far from the mosque is the synagogue, 
and close beside it, as in old Jerusalem, sit the 
Jewish money-changers, each with his little pile of 
silver and basket of copper coins beside him. In 
this. not inviting neighbourhood are the sweetmeat 
vendors, who never sell their wares to their young 
customers. The business is entirely transacted by 
gambling with a dice-box ; a custom which indicates 
pretty clearly what is the public morality, and the 
general tone of education in Tangier. The crowds 
in the streets are almost as motley as those which 
throng the brilliant streets of Cairo. 
horses, mules, donkeys, Moors, Jews, Infidels, and 
Christians, travel through the place continuously ; 
the human part of the population coming off in- 
finitely worse than the brute. 

A very curious scene is usually presented at 
the fountains in the main street ; a scene which, 
though undeniably picturesque, must be far from 
—, Round these fountains a noisy crowd of 

oors, Jews, and negroes of both sexes and all ages, 
= and scramble for their turn. To hear them, 
blood could be the only result of the infuriated 
gesticulations and hideous vituperations that the 
rival claimants indulge in; but blows are seldom 
struck, and having filled their vessels, men, women, 
and children go away quietly enough. The market- 
place is a wonderful spectacle, with its motley 
crowds in every description of attire, including 
the most heterogeneous rags ; its variety of wares, 
its — amusements, snake-charming, sword- 
swallowing, and story-telling, and its border of 
horses and donkeys, interspersed with camels 
kneeling in parties of a dozen or so round their 
meal of corn or _ stuff spread on the ground. 
Apart from the lovely climate and the beauty of 
the scenery, outdoor life in Tangier does not offer 
much attraction. There is no sport, and the dirt, 
cruelty, and barbarism are ubiquitous and oppres- 
sive. 

It is not very a indoors, The condition of the 
women is exceedingly degraded; and the domestic 
circle must, it would seem to us, be of the dullest and 
most constrained description. To keep out the sun 
and their fellow-creatures, seems to be the animating 
principle of the architecture of the Moors. All the 
rooms have their windows turned inwards to the 
central court, and there is next to no furniture. A 
pile of mattresses covered with rugs at one end of 
the long rooms, serves for a divan by day, and 
a bed by night. There are no chairs, and the table 
is a round stool, nine inches in height, just capable 


of holding the large scallop-edged brass tray upon 
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which the dishes are placed. A few embroidered 
cushions, one or two chests, and some curiously 
carved and ornamented brackets and gun ‘racks, 
complete the scanty furniture of the apartment. 
The heavy handsome hall-doors of the Moorish 
houses are supplied with knockers, which are put 
to a very novel use. ‘In Christian countries,’ says 
the author, ‘they are generally made use of to 
attract the attention of the inmates of the house. 
Here, on the contrary, they are used by the inmates 
to attract the attention of people outside. Their 
principal utility appears to be to summon the boys 
whose business it is to run on errands and fetch 
and carry for the inhabitants. A door will be seen 
opened sufficiently to allow the fat, brown, brace- 
leted arm of a Moorish female to protrude, and her 
hand to perform a solo on the knocker. Presently, 
five or six barefooted half-clad boys will be seen 
running from all directions; and the first who 
arrives goes into the house, and reappears in a 
moment, generally with a small board covered with 
the flat-shaped loaves that the Moors delight in, 
which are taken off to the public bakehouse. 
Sometimes, when there are any public amusements 
going on to occupy the time and attention of the 
ragged youth of Tangier, it takes a good deal of 
knocking to fetch a boy. I have known a knocker 
knocked unremittingly for half an hour, with two 
or three others also going not very far off? The 
Moorish women are totally uneducated, as are the 
Jewish women, with the one important exception 
of needlework, which they execute beautifully. 
The religious fasts and festivals of the Moham- 
medan religion are exceedingly repulsive, and also 
very inconvenient to foreigners visiting Tangier. 
The Ramadan, for instance, during which no True 
Believer will either eat, drink, smoke, or bathe for 
a whole month between the hours of sunrise and 
sunset, is a period of quite as severe trial to the 
Infidels as to them; for every conceivable con- 
trivance by which noise can be made, in order to 
keep the Faithful awake, so that they may eat 
during the privileged hours, is resorted to. Nothing 
more horrible than the diversified din by which 
night is made hideous for all ears, can possibly 
be conceived. But, in certain respects, the fes- 
tivals are much more odious, The detestable 
cruelty of the feast of Rams, in which the whole 
town is turned into a huge slaughter-house, and 
the streets literally run blood, while scenes of dis- 
sting gluttony testify to the zeal of the True 
Eitonss, is enough to make one rush away from 
Tangier, regardless of one’s lungs, at its approach. 
It is consolatory to be told that in the Mohammedan 
countries the feast is not celebrated with such 
superfluous barbarities as at Tangier, where the 
roceedings are regarded with supreme contempt 
by all the non-Moorish part of the ae weg A 
so-called Christian festival is celebrated on Holy 
Saturday by the Christians; it is only ludicrous, 
not cruel, and consists of the following observances: 
‘All the devout Spanish and Portuguese Christians 
of Tangier arise early on this morning, set aside 
for the commemoration of the treachery and 
suicide of Judas Iscariot ; and forming into parties, 
carry about monstrous effigies of the recreant 
apostle, with much firing of guns, shouting, and 
noise. They parade through the quarters of the 
town where the Jews reside, and every time one 
of the processions arrives outside a Jew’s house, it 
is brought to a stop, and Judas Iscariot is flogged 


with as much zeal and ardour as if he were the 
real live traitor, instead of a bundle of straw and 
old clothes, After this, he is hanged from any con- 
venient window; and then a party assemble below, 
and fire at the suspended traitor, until he is 
literally riddled with holes, when he is taken 
down and burned.’ The Jews also have the feast 
of Purim, on which they celebrate the murder of 
Haman and his sons; but as it is to be presumed 
the families concerned on that occasion are extinct, 
this demonstration hurts nobody, and so lacks the 
stimulating attraction of malice. 

The condition of women in Morocco is most 
pitiable. They are all slaves, and the lot of 
those who are so avowedly and technically is much 
less miserably dull, monotonous, and degraded 
than that of the ladies who are supposed to repose 
on satin divans, sip sherbet, eat dainty devices in 
sugar, and string pearls in the harem; in which 
their occupations are in reality much more prosaic, 
and their surroundings much less splendid. The 
wedding festivities are exceedingly barbarous, the 
unhappy bride being carried to her husband’s house 
in a box, on amule’s back, with a little boy also shut 
up with herin durance, as a happy ay 9 of the 
future. <A box of sweetmeats is also placed in the 
box, to while away the time, and console the small 
boy. A horrible noise, howling, drumming, firing, 
is kept up the whole way ; and the female relations 
of the bridegroom, who does not appear at all, 
receive her on the threshold with appalling shrieks, 
of Ah—yee! Ah—yee! The box is carried in, the 
door is shut, the friends disperse, but the musicians 
remain, and the horrible din goes on for hours. 
No religious ceremony takes place, and the fatten- 
ing of the bride is the only preparation on her part 
for holy matrimony. ‘For this purpose, says our 
author, ‘from the time of her betrothal she is con- 
fined to one room, not permitted to take any exer- 
cise, and compelled to swallow large quantities of 
kesksoo every day. This system, steadfastly pur- 
sued for a few weeks, brings her into a condition of 
what is considered in Morocco becoming obesity. 
I have heard of an intended bride so fat that she 
was unable to pick up her pocket-handkerchief 
when she 5 it, and who could with difficulty 
move across the room without assistance,’ 

A Moorish bride must, we think, be rather 
a curious spectacle, according to the following 
description of a merely ordinary specimen : ‘ Noth- 
ing of her shape or figure was visible through 
the enormous mass of clothes in which she was 
enveloped. She had certainly several pounds- 
weight of jewellery hanging on her shoulders and 
chest. Her wrists were encumbered with massive 
manacles of gold and silver, while every one of her 
fingers was covered with rings up to the first 
knuckle. Her face was painted thickly white all 
over, and her cheeks then coarsely daubed with 
vermilion, The lids of her eyes and eyebrows 
were blackened, the latter being thus brought to 
meet above her nose. But the most ridiculous and 
repulsive part of the “get. up” were two triangular 
patches, about the size of half-crown pieces, upon 
the lower part of her cheeks, ngeeeny painted 
in a pattern of various colours. She had a star of 
the same on the forehead, between her eyes, and 
another on her chin. When her eyes were open, 
and we could see them, they were as vacant and 
expressionless as the orbs of one of Madame 
Tussaud’s wax figures.’ 
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On the whole, there is not much to choose in 
point of civilisation between the interior of Africa 
and Tangier, the chief sea-port town of the empire 
of Morocco, within a few hours of,Gibraltar, and 
through whose streets the West has long sent her 
representatives, 


PARALLEL STORIES. 


‘SUPPOSING you were in an invested town, threat- 
ened with starvation, how would you supply your- 
self with provisions?’ asked the examiners at 
Brienne of a young student. ‘From the enemy,’ 
was the prompt reply. The embryo Emperor was 
thought to have said a good thing; but the happy 
hit might have been due to ready recollection 
rather than ready wit, for it is upon record that one 
of Suvorof’s sergeants was promoted by giving 
exactly the same answer to the same question pro- 
pounded by his rough chief. Paul I. of Russia no 
doubt believed he was acting very originally when, 
disgusted with the bad riding of an officer ata 
review, he commanded the maladroit man to resign 
his commission and retire to his estate ; and being 
told he had no estate to retire to, replied : ‘Give 
him one,then!’ The eccentric Czar would have 
been surprised to learn that his novel mode of en- 
foreing sentence had been anticipated by a player. 
Yet so it was. The hero of the Dunciad, intrusted 
with the delivery of a stage-message, acquitted him- 
self so awkwardly that he marred one of Betterton’s 
best scenes. As soon as he passed the wings, the 
irate actor ordered the prompter to ‘forfeit’ Master 
Colley. ‘It can’t be done,’ said that useful official ; 
‘he has no salary.’ ‘Nosalary !’ echoed Betterton: 
‘ put him down for ten shillings a week, and forfeit 
him five.’ 

Mrs Salusbury, the mother of Johnson’s lovely, 
lively Hetty Thrale, was fond of relating an episode 
in Lord Harry Pawlett’s courtship of a lady friend 
of hers. The lady in question was seized with a 
desire to possess a couple of monkeys of a particular 
species, Anxious to gratify her whim, Lord Harry 
—a bad scribe, with loose notions of spelling— 
wrote-off to a friend in the East Indies, entreating 
him to procure the pair of monkeys, and send them 
home immediately. Unfortunately, he chose to 
spell two, ¢-o-0, and to write it in characters all of 
one height. The receiver of the order read it 100, 
and, to Lord Harry’s dismay, notified the shipment 
of fifty monkeys of the required description, to be 
followed by the other half-hundred as speedily as 
possible. The obliging lover may have victimised 
himself in this way ; Mrs Salusbury vouched for the 
fact, and we have no right to set her down as a 
tarradiddler ; but it is odd that a good century 
before, Sir Edward Verney should write to his son : 
‘To requite your news of your fish, I will tell as 
good a tale from hence, and as true. A merchant 
of London, that writ to a factor of his beyond sea, 
desired him, by the next ship, to send him 2 or 3 
apes. He forgot the r, and then it was 2 0 3 apes. 
The factor sent him fourscore, and says he shall 
have the rest by the next ship; conceiving the 


merchant had sent for two hundred and three apes, 
If yourself or friends will buy any to breed on, 
you could never have such a chance as now !’ 

Sir William Drummond, finding himself outside 
a tavern where the sons of song were wont to meet, 
to enjoy the feast of reason and the flow of sack, 
peeped through the window, to see if any roy- 
sterers were taking their pleasure. Caught in the act 
by them, he was willy-nilly dragged into the house 
to make merry with Ben Jonson, Michael Drayton, 
Sir Robert Kerr, and Sir William Alexander, 
When the hour of reckoning came, they fell to 
rhyming over it, and Drummond’s lines were unan- 
imously voted the best ; a decision saying little 
for the impromptu skill of the rest of the jovial 
party, since it would not seem to have required 
much genius to equal such a verse as: 


I, Bo-peep, 
See you four sheep, 
And each of you his fleece ; 
The reckoning is five shilling, 
If each of you be willing ; 
It’s fifteen-pence apiece, 


The anecdote would not be worth telling, if it were 
not for the fact that Allan Cunningham tells a 
story of Robert Burns bearing a wonderful likeness 
to it. Strolling, one fair-day, about the streets of 
a Cumberland town, Burns got separated from his 
friends, Thinking to find them ina certain tavern, 
he bent his steps thither, and not doubting his lost 
cronies were somewhere about, popped his head 
into room after room ; as he was closing the door of 
the last, one of its three occupants shouted : ‘Come 
in, Johnny Peep!’ The sociable bard, thus chal- 
lenged, accepted the invitation, sat himself down, 
and was soon on the best of terms with his new 
acquaintances. After enjoying themselves for 
some hours, somebody proposed that a verse should 
be written by each, and put, with half-a-crown, 
under the candlestick—the best poet to take back 
his money, and leave his unsuccessful competitors 
to pay the score between them. Burns won, with: 


Here am I, Johnny Peep ; 
I saw three sheep, 

And these three sheep saw me. 
Half-a-crown apiece 

: Will their fleece, 

And so Johnny Peep goes free. 


An effusion pleasing the fancy of the Cumberland 
boys so mightily, that they insisted upon knowing 
their guest’s name ; and when they did know it, 
would not allow him to part company till the small- 
hours brought daylight with them. Wecan readily 
credit such a thing happening to Burns ; but if he 
knew nothing of the Drummond story, his impro- 
vising a verse so suspiciously like an adaptation of 
Drummond’s impromptu, was, as an old story has 
it, ‘a coincidence queer.’ 

Hogarth tried often, and tried hard, but all in 
vain, to persuade Fielding to sit for his portrait. 
It might be supposed the great artist would not 
have found it too difficult a task to limn his friend’s 
face from memory; but, for once, the painter's 
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skill failed him, he could not reproduce the familiar 
features. Lamenting his non-success to Garrick, the 
mobile-faced actor suddenly asked : ‘Is that like ?’ 
and the astonished Hogarth saw the novelist before 
him, and seizing his pencil, drew Fielding’s por- 
trait for posterity. What Hogarth and Garrick did 
between them for Fielding, Coulon and Gros ac- 
complished for a French minister. Coulon, doctor 
and jester to Louis XVIIL, was famous for his 
powers of mimicry, and one day, when Gros com- 
plained there was not a portrait that did justice to 
Villéle, answered: ‘No; none shew the profound 
nobility of his character, and his evanescent expres- 
sion ; and while he spoke, the words seemed to 
come from Villéle himself. Gros then and there 
sketched Coulon’s transformed face, and from it 
produced the best portrait known of the lost 
statesman. 

Art has its parallel stories of a more tragic nature. 
In the 


Chapel proud 

Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffined lie, 
‘Each baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply, 


stands an exquisite example of Gothic tracery-work, 
known as the Apprentice’s Pillar, neighboured by 
corbels carved with grim, grotesque human faces. 
How it came by its name may best be told as the 
old dame who acted as cicerone at the beginning of 
the present century used to tell it. ‘There ye see 
it, gentlemen, with the lace-bands winding sae 
beautifully roond aboot it. The maister had gane 
awa to Rome to get a plan for it, and while he was 
awa, his *prentice made a plan himsel, and finished 
it. And when the maister cam back and fand the 
pillar finished, he was sae enraged that he took a 
hammer and killed the ’prentice. There you see 
the ’prentice’s face—up there in ae corner wi’ a red 
gash in the brow, and his mother greetin’ for him 
in the corner opposite. And there, in another 
corner, is the maister, as he lookit just before he 
was hanged ; it’s him wi’ a kind o’ ruff roond his 
face.’ In the same century that the Prince of Orkney 
founded the chapel at Roslin, the good people of 
Stendal employed an architect of repute to build 
them one new gate, and intrusted the erection of a 
second to his principal pupil. In this case, too, the 
aspiring youth proved the better craftsman, and paid 
the same penalty ; the spot whereon he fell beneath 
his master’s hammer being marked to this day by a 
stone commemorating the event ; and the story goes 
that yet, upon moonlight nights, the ghost of the 
murdered youth may be seen contemplating the 
work that brought him to an untimely end, while 
a weird skeleton beats with a hammer at the stone 
he wrought into’ beauty. Another stone, at Gross- 
méringen, close by Stendal, tells where an assistant 
bell-caster was stabbed by his master because he 
succeeded in casting a bell, after the latter had 
failed in the attempt. It is a tradition of Rouen 
that the two rose-windows of its cathedral were the 
work of the master-architect and his pupil, who 
strove which of the two should produce the finer 


window. Again the man beat the master, and 

in the master murdered the man in revenge for 
his triumph. The transept window of Lincoln 
Cathedral was the product of a similar contest, but 
in this instance the defeated artist killed himself 
instead of his successful rival. 

Scott’s ballad of Wild Darrell was founded upon 
a story, first told by Aubrey, but for which the poet 
was indebted to Lord Webb Seymour. An old mid- 
wife sitting over her fire one dark November night 
was roused by a loud knocking at the door. Upon 
opening it, she saw a horseman, who told her, her 
services were required by a lady of rank, and would 
be paid for handsomely ; but as there were family 
reasons why the affair should be kept secret, she 
must submit to be conducted to her patient blind- 
folded, She agreed, allowed her eyes to be bandaged, 
and took her place on the pillion, After a journey 
of many miles, her conductor stopped, led her 
into a house, and removed the bandage. The mid- 
wife found herself in a handsome bedchamber, and 
in — of a lady and a ferocious-looking man. 
A boy was born. Snatching it from the woman’s 
arms, the man threw the babe on the blazing fire ; 
it rolled upon the hearth. Spite of the entreaties 
of the horrified midwife, and the piteous prayers 
of the poor mother, the ruffian thrust the child 
under the grate, and raked the hot coals over it. 
The innocent accomplice was then ordered to 
return whence she came, as she came; the man 
who had brought her seeing her home again, 
and paying her for her pains. The woman lost 
no time in letting a magistrate know what she 
had seen that November night. She had been 
sharp enough to cut a piece out of the bedcurtain, 
and sew it in again, and to count the steps of the 
long staircase she had ascended and descended. By 
these means the scene of the infanticide was identi- 
fied, and the murderer Darrell, Lord of Littlecote 
House, Berkshire, was tried at Salisbury. He 
escaped the gallows by bribing the judge, only to 
b his neck in the hunting-field a few months 
afterwards, at a place still known as Darrell’s Stile. 
Aubrey places Littlecote in Wiltshire, makes the 
unhappy mother the waiting-maid of Darrell’s wife, 
and concludes his narration thus: ‘This horrid 
action did much run in her (the midwife’s) mind, 
and she had a desire to discover it, but knew not 
where ’twas, She considered with herself the time 
that she was riding, and how many miles she might 
have ridden at that rate in that time, and that it 
must be some t person’s house, for the room 
was twelve feet high. She went to a justice of the 

eace, and search was made—the very chamber 
ound, The knight was brought to his trial ; and, 
to be short, this judge had this noble house, park 
and manor and ad think) more, for a bribe to save 
his life. Sir John Popham gave sentence according 
to law, but being a great person and a favourite, he 
procured a nolle prosequi.’ 

In Sir Walter’s ballad the midwife becomes a 
friar of orders gray, compelled to shrive as a dying 
woman 

A lady as a lily bright, 
With an her arm; 


and when 


The shrift is done, the friar is gone, 
Blindfolded as he came— 

Next morning, all in Littlecote Hall 
Were weeping for their dame. 
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It was hardly fair to make Darrell worse than he 
was, by layi ng a second murder at his door, mere], 
to give a boo habitation and a name to a Scotc 
tale of murder that might have been an adap- 
tation of the Berkshire tragedy. Somewhere about 
the beginning of the last century, an Edinburgh 
clergyman was called out of his bed at midnight on 
the pretext that he was wanted to pray with a 
person at the point of death. The good man obeyed 
the summons without hesitation, but wished he had 
not done so, when upon his sedan-chair reaching an 
out-of-the-way of the city, its bearers insisted 
upon his being blindfolded, and cut his protestations 
short by threatening to blow out his brains if he 
refused to do their bidding. Like the sensible man 
he was, he submitted without further parley, and 
the sedan moved on again. By-and-by, he felt he 
was being carried up-stairs ; the chair stopped, the 
clergyman was handed out, his eyes uncovered, and 
his attention directed to a young and beautiful lady 
lying in bed with an infant by ‘her side. Not see- 
ing any signs of dying about her, he ventured to 
say so, but was commanded to lose no time in offer- 
ing up such prayers as were fitting for a person at 
the last extremity. Having done his office, he was 
put into the chair and taken down-stairs, a pistol- 
shot startling his ears on the way. He soon found 
himself safe at home, a purse of gold in his hand, 
and his ears still ringing with the warning he had 
received, that if he said one word about the transac- 
tion, his life would pay for the indiscretion. At 
last he fell off to sleep, to be awakened by a servant 
with the news, that a certain great house in the 
Canongate had been burned down, and the daughter 
of its owner perished in the flames. The clergyman 
had been long dead, when a fire broke out on the 
very same spot, and there, amid the flames, 
was seen a beautiful woman, in an extraordinarily 
rich night-dress of the fashion of half a century 
before. While the awe-struck — gazed in 
wonder, the apparition cried: ‘ Anes burned, twice 
burned ; the third time I’ll scare you all!’ The 
midwife of the Littlecote legend and the divine of 
the Edinburgh one were more fortunate than the 
Irish doctor living at Rome in 1743 ; this gentleman, 
according to Lady Hamilton, being taken blind- 
folded to a house, and compelled to open the veins 
of a young lady who had loved not wisely, but too 
well. 


In the year 1400, Ginevra de Amiera, a Floren- 
tine beauty, married, under parental pressure, a 
man who had failed to win her heart, that she had 
given to Antonio Rondinelli. Soon afterwards, 
the plague broke out in Florence ; Ginevra fell ill, 
apparently succumbed to the malady, and bein 
pronounced dead, was the same day consigne 
to the family tomb. Some one, however, had 
blundered in the matter, for in the middle of the 
night, the entombed bride woke out of her trance, 
and badly as her living relatives had behaved 
her dead ones to her liking, an 

ost no time in quitting the silent company, upon 
whose quietude he unwittingly intended. 
peeding through the sleep-wra streets as 
swiftly as her clinging cerements allowed, Ginevra 
sought the home from which she had so lately 
been borne. Roused from his slumbers by a 
knocking at the door, the disconsolate widower of 
a day J an upper window, and 
seeing a shrouded figure bens, Boat in whose 
upturned face he recognised the lineaments of the 


dear departed, he cried: ‘Goin peace, blessed spirit,’ 
and shut the window precipitately. With sinking 
heart and slackened step, the repulsed wife made 
her way to her father’s door, to receive the like 
benison from her dismayed parent. Then she 
crawled on to an uncle’s, where the door was 
indeed opened, but only to be slammed in her face 
by the tem man, who, in his hurry, forgot 
even to bless his ghostly caller. The cool night-air 
penetrating the undress of the hapless wanderer, 
made her tremble and shiver, as she thought she 
had waked to life only to die again in the cruel 
streets. ‘Ah!’ she sighed, ‘Antonio would not 
have proved so unkind’ This thought naturally 
suggested it was her duty to test his love and 
courage; it would be time enough to die if he 
proved like the rest. The way was long, but hope 
renerved her limbs, and soon Ginevra was knocking 
timidly at Rondinelli’s door. He opened it himself, 
and although startled by the ghastly vision, calmly 
inquired what the spirit wanted with him. Throw- 
ing her shroud away from her face, Ginevra ex- 
claimed: ‘I am no spirit, Antonio; I am that 
Ginevra you once loved, who was buried yesterday 
—buried alive !’ and fell senseless intothe welcoming 
arms of her astonished, delighted lover, whose cries 
for help soon brought down his sympathising 
family to hear the wondrous story, and bear its 
heroine to bed, to be tenderly tended until she 
had recovered from the shock, and was as beautiful 
as ever again. Then came the difficulty. Was 
Ginevra to return to the man who had buried her, 
and shut his doors against her, or give herself to 
the man who had saved her from a second death ? 
With such powerful special pleaders as love and 
titude on his side, of course Rondinelli won the 
ay, and a private marriage made the lovers 
amends for previous disappointment. They, how- 
ever, had no intention of keeping in hiding, but 
the very first Sunday after they became man and 
wife, appeared in public together at the cathedral, 
to the confusion and wonder of Ginevra’s friends, 
An explanation ensued, which satisfied everybody 
except the lady’s first husband, who insisted that 
nothing but her dying in genuine earnest could 
dissolve the original matrimonial bond. The case 
was referred to the bishop, who, having no pre- 
cedent to curb his decision, rose superior to pat 
calities, and declared that the first husband had 
forfeited all right to Ginevra, and must pay over to 
Rondinelli the dowry he had received with her: 
a decree at which we may be sure all true lovers 
in fair Florence heartily rejoiced. 

This Italian romance of real life has its counter- 
part in a French cause célébre, but the Gallic 
version unfortunately lacks names and dates; it 
differs, too, considerably in matters of detail; instead 
of the lady being a supposed victim of the plague, 
which in the older story secured her hasty inter- 
ment, she was supposed to have died of grief at 
being wedded against her inclination ; instead of 
coming to life of her own accord, and seeking her 
lover as a last resource, the French heroine was 
taken out of her grave by her lover, who s ted 
she was not ot wy dead, and resuscitated by his 
exertions, to flee with him to England, After 
living happily together there for ten years, the 
strangely united couple ventured to visit Paris, 
where the first husband accidentally meeting the 
lady, was struck by her resemblance to his dead 
wife, found out her abode, and finally claimed her 
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for his own. When the case came for trial, the 
second husband did not dispute the fact of identity, 
but pleaded that his rival had renounced all claim 
to the lady by ordering her to be buried, without 
first-making sure she was dead, and that she would 
have been dead and rotting in her grave if he had 
not rescued her. The court was saved the trouble 
of deciding the knotty point, for, seeing that it was 
likely to pronounce against them, the fond pair 
quietly slipped out of France, and found refuge in 
“a foreign clime, where their love continued sacred 
and entire, till death conveyed them to those happy 
regions where love knows no end, and is confined 
within no limits.’ Of dead-alive ladies brought to 
consciousness by sacrilegious robbers, covetous of 
the rings upon their cold fingers, no less than seven 
stories, differing but slightly from each other, have 
been preserved; in one, the scene is laid in 
Halifax; in another, in Gloucestershire; in a 
third, in Somersetshire ; in the fourth, in Drog- 
heda ; the remaining three being appropriated by 
as many towns in Germany. 

Ring-stories have a knack of running in one 
groove. Herodotus tells us how Amasis advised 
Polycrates, as a charm against misfortune, to throw 
away Some gem he especially valued ; how, taking 
the advice, Polycrates went seaward in a boat, and 
cast his favourite ring into the ocean; and how, a 
few days afterwards, a fisherman caught a large fish 
so extraordinarily fine, that he thought it fit only 
for the royal table, and accordingly presented it to 
the fortunate monarch, who ordered it to be dressed 
for supper ; and lo! when the fish was opened, the 
surprised cook’s astonished eye beheld his master’s 
cast-away ring ; much to that master’s delight, but 
his adviser’s dismay ; for when Amasis heard of 
the wonderful event, he immediately despatched a 
herald to break his contract of friendship with 
Polycrates, feeling confident the latter would come 
to an ill end, ‘as he prospered in everything, even 
finding what he had thrown away.’ The city of 
Glasgow owes the ring-holding salmon figuring in 
its armorial bearings to a legend concerning its 

tron saint, Kentigern, thus told in the Acta 

mctorum: * A queen having formed an improper 
attachment to a handsome soldier, put upon his 
finger a precious —— her own lord had 
conferred upon her. e king, made aware of the 
fact, but dissembling his anger, took an oppor- 
tunity, in hunting, while the soldier lay asleep 
beside the Clyde, to snatch off the ring, and throw 
it into the river. Then returning home along with 
the soldier, he demanded of the queen the ring he 
had given her. She sent secretly to the soldier for 
the ring, which could not be restored. In great 
terror, she then despatched a ——— to ask the 
assistance of the holy Kentigern. He, who knew 
of the affair before being informed of it, went to 
the river Clyde, and having caught a salmon, took 
from the stomach the missing ring, which he sent 
to the queen. She joyfully went with it to the 
king, who, thinking he had wronged her, swore he 
would be revenged upon her accusers; but she, 
affecting a forgiving temper, besought him to 
pardon them, as she had done. At the same time, 
she confessed her error to Kentigern, and solemnly 
vowed to be more careful of her conduct in future.’ 
In 1559, a merchant and alderman of Newcastle, 
named Anderson, handling his ring as he leaned 
over the bridge, dropped it in the Tyne. Some 
time after, his servant bought a salmon in the 


market, in whose stomach the lost ring was found : 
its value enhanced by the strange recovery, the 
ring became an heirloom, and was in the possession 
of one of the alderman’s descendants some forty 
years ago. A similar accident, ending in a similar 
way, is recorded to have happened to one of the 
dukes of Lorraine. 


Monk Gerbert, who wore the tiara as Sylvester | 


II, a man of whom it was said that—thanks to 
the devil’s assistance—he never left anything un- 
executed which he ever conceived, anticipating 
Roger Bacon, made a brazen head capable of 
answering like an oracle. From this creature of 
his own, Gerbert learned he would not die until 
he had performed mass in Jerusalem. He there- 
upon determined to live for ever by taking good 
care never to go near the holy city. Like all 
dealers with the Evil One, he was destined to be 
cheated. Performing mass one day in Rome 
Sylvester was seized with sudden illness, an 
upon inquiring the name of the church in which 
he had officiated, heard, to his dismay, that it was 
popularly called Jerusalem ; then he knew his end 
was at hand ; and it was not long before it came. 
Nearly five hundred years after this event hap- 
pened, Master Robert Fabian, who must not be 
suspected of inventing history, seeing, as sheriff 
and alderman, he was wont to pillory public liars, 
wrote of Henry IV. : ‘After the feast of Christmas, 
while he was making his prayers at St Edward’s 
shrine, he became so sick, that such as were about 
him feared that he would have died right there ; 
wherefore they, for his comfort, bare him into the 
abbot’s place, and lodged him in a chamber ; and 
there, upon a pallet, laid him before the fire, where 
he lay in great agony a certain time. At length, 
when he was come to himself, not knowing where 
he was, he freyned [asked] of such as were there 
about him what — that was ; the which shewed 
to him that it belonged unto the Abbot of West- 
minster ; and for he felt himself so sick, he com- 
manded to ask if that chamber had any special 
name. Whereunto it was answered, that it was 
named Jerusalem. Then said the king: “ Laud 
be to the Father of heaven, for now I know I shall 
die in this chamber, according to the prophecy of 
me beforesaid, that 1 should die in Jerusalem ;” and 
so after, he made himself ready, and died shortl 
after, upon the Day of St Cuthbert, on the 20 
of March 1413, 

hree of the most famous battles recorded in 
English history were marked by a strange contrast 
between the behaviour of the opposing armies on 
the eve of the fight. At Hastings, the Saxons spent 
the night in singing, feasting, and drinking ; while 
the Normans were confessing themselves and 
receiving the sacrament, At Agincourt, ‘the poor 
condemned English’ said their prayers, and sat 
patiently by their watch-fires, to ‘inly ruminate 
the morrow’s danger ;’ while the over-confident 
French revelled the night through, and played for 
the prisoners they were never to take. On the 
eve of Bannockburn, says Paston, who fought 
there on the beaten side, ‘ ye might have seen the 
Englishmen bathing themselves in wine, and cast- 
ing their gorgets; there was crying, shouting, 
wassailing, and drinking, with other rioting far 
above measure. On the other side we might have 
seen the Scots, quiet, still, and close, fasting the 
eve of St John the Baptist, labouring in love of the 
liberties of their country” Our readers need not 
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be told that in each case the orderly, — 
roved victorious, and so made the treble 


A WORD ABOUT OTAGO. 


Axsovt thirty years ago, when the late Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, in connection with the New 
Zealand Company, conceived the idea of establish- 
ing a Scottish settlement, to be called Otago, in 
the southern portion of the South Island of New 
Zealand, we took some interest in the undertaking, 
and wrote several articles on the subject, which 
appeared in these pages. The proposition of 
styling the capital of the colony New Edinburgh 
appearing to us clumsy and objectionable, we 
suggested Dunedin (the Celtic name for Edin- 
burgh) as preferable, and it was happily adopted. 
The original idea was to colonise on something 
like the old plan of religious distinction ; Otago 
to be a settlement for Scottish Presbyterians ; 
aud the adjoining province of Canterbury to be 
for members of the Church of England. The 
object aimed at was, to offer the inducement of a 
large body of individuals banding together on a 
basis of religious sympathy, with a view to estab- 
lishing an acceptable civil polity. Except perhaps 
at its inception, the denominational quality had no 
practical result. The project of colonisation was 
successful ; but the day is past for forming settle- 
ments on a sectarian footing. Otago remains 
essentially a colony of people from Scotland, with 
feelings and associations connected with the old 
country, but questions of religion have long ceased 
to be insisted upon. The settlement is open on a 
principle of friendly equality to all, come from 
whence they may. 

It is interesting to note, after a considerable 
series of years, what progress has been made by 
the colony of which we saw the beginning, when 
all was in expectation. At the outset, one thing 
was in its favour. The South Island on which 
the settlement was formed, was wholly free from 
disturbances from natives, such as troubled the 
Northern Island, ‘and of which Major-general Sir 
James Alexander has lately given a minute and 

inful account in his work on Bush Fighting 

uring the war with the Maoris. We believe, 
that at the time of settlement, there were not more 
than a thousand natives in the South Island, and 
that, as regards Otago, there were only about fifty 
men, women, and children, altogether. Practi- 
cally, there was nothing to prevent a free system 
of settling, acquiring lands, building towns, making 
roads and harbours, and carrying out all the objects 
to be desired by a civilised community. There 
were further advantages. The land was fertile, 
with mountain-ranges to produce rain ; the surface 
was diversified by streams and lakes; and there 
were excellent inlets on the coast for safe harbours. 
The situation was generally speaking between the 
forty-fourth and forty-sixth degrees of south latitude, 
giving a mild and pleasant climate, resembling, if 
not superior to, that of the south of England. 

Such, in general outline, was the colony of 
ers its capital, Dunedin, being built at the 

of a navigable inlet of several miles in 
length, at the entrance to which stands Port 


Chalmers, with its harbour and shipping. The 
first immigrants, ninety in number, arrived in 
1848 ; the leader of the expedition being Captain 
William Cargill, with his family. Other detach- 
ments followed. In 1860, the handful of settlers 
had increased to 12,961. A hardy and industrious 
community had been successfully planted. Along- 
side of Otago, there grew up a smaller settlement, 
called Southland, with Invercargill as its principal 
town. In 1870, Southland was incorporated with 
Otago, which now, therefore, comprehends the 
whole of the southern part of the South Island, 
with the sea on three of its sides. It may be said 
to form a square territory, measuring two hundred 
miles each way. Two years ago, the population 
amounted to 69,491. As regards the remainder of 
the South Island, the province of Canterbury 
occupies the central part, adjoining Otago ; and in 
the more northern part are the lesser settlements 
of Nelson and Marlborough. In the North Island, 
which has been so much discredited by Maori 
wars, are comprehended the colonies of Auckland, 
Taranaki, Wellington, and Hawke Bay. The only 
island worth speaking of south of Otago is Stewart 
Island, but it is not larger than an English county ; 
near it are a number of islands of still ouilles 
dimensions. 

Built, as has been said, at the head of a navigable 
inlet, and in a singularly beautiful situation, Dun- 
edin has ‘increased wonderfully within the past 
twenty years. It has now, with its streets, shops, 
and public buildings, the appearance of a thriving 
business town, distinguishable at a distance by its 
handsome spires. Viewed in approaching from the 
harbour, it presents the aspect of an amphitheatre, 
with the Lette rising tier above tier to the 
hills behind. An attempt has been made to name 
the principal thoroughfares from those in Edin- 
burgh. The main arterial line is Princes Street, 
and its continuation George Street, extending from 
the northern to the southern boundary of the town. 
Parallel to this long line of street, or intersecting 
it, are a number of other streets, mainly devoted to 
business. Around, in an inland direction, are 
numerous private residences resembling those in 
the environs of English towns. The situation of 
some of these suburban villas and cottages amidst 
trees and gardens is very pretty. We see in them 
the tastes which prevail in and give character to 
the old country. The population of Dunedin is 
now upwards of 15,000. 

Exclusive of aboriginal natives, the entire popu- 
lation of New Zealand, in 1871, amounted ‘to 
256,393, a large majority of whom were males, 
Considering the vast scope for industrial enterprise 
in the United States and Canada, it is not sur- 
prising that the tide of emigration takes the direc- 
tion of these countries, leaving but a comparatively 
small flow towards the Australian and New Zea- 
land colonies, Yet, these distant colonies are 
shewing a steady progress, as regards population, 
trade, agriculture, and more particularly — 
pasturage, and the feeding of cattle. The gold 
discoveries gave them an extraordinary impetus; 
and to this cause, as much as anything else, is due 
the disproportion in the number of males to 
females. Confining attention to Otago, we have 
to speak of its mineral wealth as being very great. 
Gold, silver, tin, manganese, lead, iron, and coal 
are found in various places; and all that is wanted 
to develop these valuable resources is labour, 
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along with means of transit. Limestone and | years ago, and now fills the office of a nta- 
building-stone are abundant in some localities; so| tive and colonial minister, writes to a friend at 


utente in a pamphlet, Notes 


nerally, he says the ¢ 
benefited by immi 
who do their own work, with little or no hired 
labour. Next, as a preferable class, are plough- 
men with families, for whom, in any of the 
colonies in the two islands, there is abundant 
labour, at wages higher than are paid in Great 
Britain, high as wages have lately risen. ‘The 
truth is,’ adds the author just quoted, ‘any sober, 
industrious man, with a blessing on his labours, 
may create himself a home in New Zealand ; but 
he must be sober and industrious. Of course, he 
will do it much sooner if he can take L.200 or 
L.300 with him, and act prudently when he goes 
there, avoiding dishonest men and dishonest ways, 
and not rushing hastily into a thing before he 
well knows what he is about. If he be a 
family man, he will find his sons and daughters 
helpful to him. He can keep them more or less 
about him, which he can hardly do in Britain. 
But, indeed, he will not likely keep his girls lon 
under his roof. Very soon they will marry an 
have homes of their own. fore then, they 
could, if they chose, take situations at wages of 
from 8s. to 12s. a week, being found in everything 
clothing,’ 

These views are corroborated by private infor- 
mation, which we have had an opportunity of per- 

i The most urgent requests are sent for good 
household servants and dairymaids, any number of 
whom could be absorbed at wages, independent of 
board, ing from thirty to forty-five pounds per 
annum. old acquaintance, Mr John Bathgate, 


of Peebles, who emigrated to Otago about twelve | 


home, letter after letter, strongly urging the advan- 
tages offered to female domestics, a a note of 
April 9, 1873, he says: ‘If you can induce any 
active girls to come out, and send me their names, 
I will look after them, and see them started. 
Domestic servants are here in great demand, and 
can all find suitable engagements before leaving 
the ship. In May 5, he recurs to the subject: ‘I 
wish you could do something in sending out people ; 
the country is crying out for labour, and domestic 
servants are not to be had. You could not do better, 
either for the girls or us, than to send them out 
by the hundred. The demand has never been so 
great, and all may be engaged before leaving the 
ship’s side,’ 
makes the request more urgently: ‘The burden 


of every letter must be, that I hope you will try | 


and send us some good girls and active workmen. 
The young women are instantly absorbed, and 
there is no person unemployed, that is able and 
desires to work.’ 

In one of these letters, the writer incloses a 

rinted extract fromtthe New Zealand Gazette of 

ecember 12, 1872, embodying the regulations as 
regards immigrants, these regulations it is 
specified that ‘Free passages will be granted to 
girls of twelve years of age and upwards accom- 
panying their parents, and to single women between 
the ages of sixteen and thirty-five, provided they 
are able to produce proof of good character to the 
satisfaction of the agent-general:in London ; and a 
gratuity of ten shillings will be paid by the agent- 
general to heads of families emigrating under these 
regulations for every such single woman, not being 
a member of the family, brought out under their 
protection.’ Married agricultural labourers and 
shepherds, navvies, mechanics, fishermen and their 
families, are also liberally encouraged to offer 
themselves as emigrants. Application in all cases 
to be made to the agents in London, Edinburgh, 
and other large towns, whose offices may easily be 
discovered. 

In the Morning Star, a Dunedin of 
May 8, is given a speech of Mr Bathgate, addressed 
to his constituents, from which we gather that the 
New Zealand government is now engaged in 
making several important lines of railway, with a 
view to opening up the country, and rendering it 
more attractive to settlers. He mentions, ‘that the 
making of 764 miles of railway has been author- 
ised at an average cost of L.5090 per mile, in- 
volving an expenditure of L.4,000,000; and though 
that appeared a large sum, no addition to the taxes 
wouldjbe necessary. Reproductive works, instead 
of being a burden, would tend to the prosperity of 
the country.’ We cannot too highly applaud the 
policy which is thus so judiciously ina ted. 
As we all know, railways create traffic, and traflic 
means national development and prosperity. Mr 
Bathgate’s personal experience on this point in the 
home country has, we see, not been thrown away 
in the new field which he so fortunately selected. 

We could say much on other topics, such as the 
prevalence of churches, schools, and other means 
of social order and advancement; inclusive of 
the organisation of steam-communication with 
England. Most of the towns are well provided 
with schools and libraries. In Dunedin, there is a 
university, with four professors, for the higher 


A few days later, in writing, he | 


| 


i likewise are various kinds of marble and granite. | 
a Besides timber suitable for purposes of the house- 
q builder and cabinet-maker, the country is favour- 
a able to the growth of fruit-trees, and all varieties 
of ers igguammmee such as we are acquainted with 
4 in Englan 
i The quantity of land under cultivation in Otago, 
i” for wheat, oats, barley, and paca, was at last 
a census upwards ofa hundred thousand acres. Wild 
q flax (Phormium tenazx), well adapted for mats, nets, 
i” and cordage, has already become a valuable article 
q of commerce. Although the sheep-runs in the 
q colony are of far less extent than those common 
q || in Australia, they are eminently suitable for 
i small capitalists YO to give personal attention 
q to their flocks, and who wish to enlarge their | 
| ae either by renting or purchasing land. 
| e happen to know several cases of young men, 
the sons of gentlemen of small fortune in Scotland, 
who are doing well as sheep-farmers in Otago. 
| Year by year they are extending their boundaries 
and increasing the number of their flocks, The 
life they pursue, we are told, is one of pleasurable 
excitement, besides being healthy and _——. 
At home, they must have sunk into a dependent 
position, or swelled the numbers in certain learned 
professions already overdone by competition. In 
Pt the colony they have engaged in an honourable and 
— oe in which, from their success, 
ey offer an example that might very advantage- 
ioe be followed. 
_ Agood s of facts, for the use of intend- 
emi ts, is 
ublished in 1872. Speaking of the country | 
A 
| 
q 
q 
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i branches of study. The Educational Board of 


Otago, aided by its secretary, Mr James Hislop, 
spares no pains to extend and perfect the system 
of schooling and school libraries throughout the 
province. To conclude, let it be borne in mind 
that the people at large, like those from whom 
they are sprung, are an orderly, law-abiding com- 
munity; and that, with a proper selection of a 
locality, immigrants would stand a fair chance of 
settling among and being cheered by a number 
of their old friends and acquaintances, Ww. © 


CURIOSITIES OF TREE-PLANTING. 


A PROVERB of North-west India declares that three 
things make a man to be truly a man'—to have a 
son born to him, to dig a well, and to plant a tree. 
It is impossible for the untravelled Englishman to 
realise the misery of a treeless country. Europe 
has no natural deficiency of trees ; hence bridge- 
building took the place of the old Aryan tree- 
planting, as an act of piety to God, and of duty to 
the future, in the counsels of the early Christian 
teachers of the European nations. Both in East 
and West, trees were no doubt the first temples, and 
the gating of groves was the primitive form of 
church-building. Abraham, we are told, planted a 
grove in Beersheba, to commemorate his solemn 
covenant ; but amongst his descendants it became 
in time the mark of a pious ruler to ‘ cut down the 
groves,’ as the seats of pagan worship; the mark of 
a careless ruler to leave them untouched ; and the 
mark of an impious ruler to plant and dedicate new 
groves. It is not hard to find reasons why the 
grove naturally became the first temple. Men were 
no doubt impressed by the hoary age of trees com- 
pared with the short life of man. A tree was 
often the centre around which each succeedin 
generation deposited its traditions—a visible bon 
uniting the departed with the living, and the living 
with the unborn. The cool grateful shade of trees 
was a natural type of the graciousness the worship- 
pers sought for from the power they worshipped— 
especially in eastern lands, where shadow is so pre- 
cious and so exceptional. The yearly new birth 
and death of their foliage was a national symbol of 
human life. The darkness and density of the 
grove, we must add, hid the obscenities and cruelties 
which nono to the darker developments of 
heathen worship. 

Mr Ruskin has spoken to us moderns upon the 
obligation of planting trees as a part of our duty to 
the future. No doubt the family and the tribe, as 
well as religion, were present to the mind of the 
earliest planters of trees, for priest, king, and father 
were combined in the planter’s person. Some of 
the conditions of primitive life are repeated, with a 
difference, in the new lands of the West ; and we 
have a recollection of some very Ruskin-like 
remarks on tree-planting as a duty, which appeared 
three or four years ago in that most appropriate 
organ of a people believing in itself, the excellent 
Overland analy of San Francisco. California has 
trees, we all know: we have heard something of 
their gigantic — But the greater part of those 
it has are everlastingly green ; or, as the writer puts 
it, ‘exempt from that alternation of decay which 
brings around those yearly lessons so wholesome to 
every man, to remind him of that which shall be 
hereafter: there is not that most musical, most 
melancholy rhythm of decay which ripens all that 


is divinest in the heart.’ He counsels every Cali- 
fornian to plant (as his own protest against the too 
brisk and business-like character of Californian 
life) ‘a deciduous tree, just for the leaves; and 
when they are falling,’ says he, ‘let him sit under it 
and dream a little’ It is rather a long and round- 
about method of delivering one’s self, or society, 
from mammon-worship ; but, as there is some 
natural deficiency of such trees in California, he 
gives the advice of a very ancient type of patriarch 
and — when he says: ‘ Let every Californian, 
like Laertes, plant his new-born son a row of trees ; 
and every bevy of maidens, like the companions of 
Helen, devote to the bride a sycamore.’ Any one 
who has seen the happy thousands of the poorest 
of Londoners dancing, playing, eating, and drinking 
under the shadow of the noble elms in Greenwich 
Park, on Easter-Monday or Whitsun-Monday, must 
be brought to confess that Charles II. did at least 
make some good provision for the English nation. 
Evelyn tells us that he planted these trees (little 
dreaming, indeed, of their future use) in the third 
year after the Restoration. 

When an Englishman who has been long absent 
from his fatherland, again catches his first glimpse 
of its road-sides and fields through the windows of 
a railway carriage, perhaps nothing strikes him so 
forcibly as the picturesqueness and the sparseness 
of the trees. He has seen trees in level lands 
stretching for miles like a thin diaphanous wall in 
dull uniformity ; now he sees them merely dotted 
here and there upon the landscape, but each tree is 
more or less of a picture in itself. Or he has seen 
in mountain lands every spot of available earth 
seized upon to supply life to a cherry-tree, a 
walnut-tree, a pear-tree: he has seen fruit-trees 
everywhere lining the roads and fields, instead of 
hedges, and probably wondered if English lads 
could pass to and fro every day under luscious 
cherries cr pears and leave them untasted; now 
he sees nothing but solitary trees, or scattered 
groups, which look as if they had planted them- 
selves out of whim or playfulness just where they 
pleased, not one of which can bring any money to 
its proprietor except by its destruction. Give a 
German or Swiss Bauer the tenancy of an English 
farm, and he would at once begin to arrange him- 
self an orchard out of the mere unused corners and 
slices of land he would almost certainly find in its 
fields and along its boundary-lines. I must leave 
it to adepts to determine whether he would shew 
himself a good or bad agriculturist by his activity. 

Tree-planting has, in fact, retained in Germany 
longer than elsewhere something of its cult charac- 
ter, binding together religion, nation, and family. 
In the Vosgesen, the old German farmers were not 
allowed to marry until they had done ee 
for the future good of the tribe by planting a sta 
number of walnut-trees. When the amiable and 
liberal Oberlin was pastor of Waldbach, in the 
Steinthal, he set forward this old custom of tree- 
planting as a Christian duty. 

The asking of a distinguished guest to plant a 
tree, is a pleasant way of commemorating his visit. 
We do not know that it is much used here. In 
1852, the Oratorian poet, F, W. Faber, was visited at 
St Mary’s, Sydenham, by Prince Massimo and Car- 
dinal Wiseman, each of whom left behind him the 
record of his visit in a tree of his own planting, 
According to the German fancy, no tree planted as 
a memorial will grow and flourish unless it has a 
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motto given it at the time of its planting. When 
the late Baron Bunsen was visiting Lepsius at 
Berlin in 1857, the antiquary requested him to 
plant a young oak in his beautiful garden. ‘I held 
the ‘tree,’ writes Bunsen, ‘while the earth was 
thrown over its vigorous roots, and I said in giving 
the name : 

“Oak, I plant thee. Grow in beauty ; straight and 

firm and vigorous stand! 

Bunsen is the name I give thee: flourish in the 

German land. 

For the house of Lepsius blooming, through the 

storms grow fair and free, 

And a shelter in the noonday to his children’s 

children be!”’ 
One of his sons planted at the same time a Wey- 
mouth pine, to which they fastened the accommodat- 
ing German motto, Wonne-Muth (joyful courage). 

Tree-planting is as necessary a part in many 
German rejoicings as it has been of adie rejoic- 
ings during each Revolution epoch. The Trees of 
Libert , however, were often planted to die— 
actually as well as metaphorically. I have seen 
trees of this kind, stripped of all but a crown of 
leaves, planted in German Switzerland to mark a 
local festival. The poor people of the village of 
Cleversulzbach gathered together, on the 10th of 
November 1859, round the grave of Schiller’s 
mother, and marked the birthday of her son by 

lanting a lime-tree ‘in the soil that covers the 
oost that loved him best.’ When the parish 
priest of Starrkirch, in the German canton of Solo- 
thurn, was excommunicated, his parishioners planted 
a tree opposite his parsonage with the very deter- 
mined motto, Dem Pfarrer zum Schutz, Rom zum 
Trutz. 

In different parts of our own country we may 
come across trees—in Sherwood, indeed, across 
entire woods—planted to commemorate national 
events. But our English tree-plantings have 
long been mainly the work of individuals, and 
not of communities. A tree planted in Lord 
Rollo’s garden at Duncrub, to commemorate the 
union of England and Scotland in 1707, a fir, 
eighty feet high, and eighteen fect in girth, was 
blown down in the gale of March 1866. The 
—— day of commemorative tree-planting ever 

nown in England was probably the first anni- 
versary of the Restoration, May 29, 1661. The 
letters from different towns in the Mercurius 
Publicus and the King’s Intelligencer of that year, 
contain accounts of such plantings, Many of these, 
however, were, like the Trees of Liberty, planted 
only to last as long as the festival. In one letter 
from Halesworth, in Suffolk, the ‘own corre- 
spondent’ of the period writes: ‘The number of 
trees that were planted in the town was so great 
that it perfectly resembled an artificial forest. The 
whole town lay under so absolute a disguise that 
the inhabitants knew not their own houses,’— 
Mercurius Publicus, June 6, No. 23. The wholesale 
commemorative planting in the Sherwood district 
marks victories gained by our famous admirals. 
Lord Newark planted twenty-five acres, rtly 
forest tree and partly fir, and called it Howe’s 
Grove, in honour of Earl Howe’s great victory. A 

lantation of fifteen acres, adjoining Thoresby 
ark, is called after Earl St Vincent ; and twelve 
acres on the north boundary of Budby Forest, 
celebrate Lord Duncan. In other parts of the 
Sherwood district great plantations bear the names 


of Nelson, St Vincent, Howe, and Spencer—the 
last in honour of the nobleman who then presided 
at the Admiralty, and to whose judicious arrange- 
ment of the fleet the English successes were in 
part attributed. 

Individual trees planted by famous men are 
still to be seen by the pilgrims who visit their 
homes and haunts. In the last century, there was 

uite a fashion for planting willows. It is said 
that the first weeping-willow seen in England was 
sent to the poet Pope, as a present from Turkey, 
= his friend, — Mary Wortley Montagu, and 
planted by him in his garden at Twickenham. It 
is the famous Salix Babylonica of the Psalter, upon 
which, on the banks of Euphrates, the weeping 
daughters of Jerusalem hung their harps. Garrick 
planted two willows on his lawn beside his 
Shakspeare Temple; in the midst of a thunder- 
storm, which destroyed one of them, the pious and 
devoted widow of the great actor was seen running 
up and down excitedly, crying out: ‘Oh, my 
Garrick! Oh, my Garrick!’ The willow known 
as Dr Johnson’s willow, at Lichfield, was blown 
down long ago: it was said in the Gardeners’ Maga- 
zine to have been planted by him, but it is more 
probable that his admiration and talk of it devel- 
oped the legend of his planting it. At the time of 
its destruction, it was histor feet in girth. Pieces 
of household furniture and snuff-boxes were made 
of it; and slips from it were planted by his 
admirers throughout the neighbouring country ; an 
offset of the old tree was planted on the same site. 
Thomas Moore tells us, that when Byron first went 
to Newstead Abbey from Aberdeen, at the age of 
ten, he planted a young oak in some part of the 
grounds. He had a notion, or thought he had, 
that as it flourished, so should he. Six or seven 
years later, on revisiting the spot, he found his oak 
choked up with weeds, and almost dead. 

Dr Johnson’s case throws light upon many 
legendary tree-plantings at a greater distance from 
us in time. The mulberry tree in the beautiful 
gardens of Christ College, Cambridge, owed its 
defensive bands of lead, and its props, to the 
legend that it was planted by Milton. There is an 
oak in the gardens of the convent of St Onophrio, 
at Rome, in which Tasso died, which has long 
been said to have been planted by the poet: some 
of the monks, however, have begun to ascribe its 
lanting to the more saintly hands of St Philip 
Neri. Méry planted in Rossini’s garden at Passy 
two slips of laurel, one taken from a tree growing 
at Tasso’s tomb at St Onophrio, the other from 
Virgil’s tomb near Naples; a crown of laurel, 
formed from these two trees, was placed upon the 
composer’s coffin. Legend will no doubt, in course 
of time, attribute the planting of the trees to 
Rossini. The noble yew-hedge in the parsonage 
garden at Bishopsbourne, in Kent, is now said (so 
the Dean of Westminster stated in his recent 
sermon on Hooker) to have been planted by the 
greatest of English theologians. The planting of an 
orange-tree in the convent of St Sabina, in Rome, 
is now attributed to St Dominic, in the year 1200 ; 
and another orange-tree in the convent of Fondi, 
to the famous Dominican, St Thomas Aquinas, in 
1278. 
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